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heart was stirring, as nature stirs in April, when
the first flush is on the woods. Men be^an to think
about their neighbours, and not merely about their
equals in rank, thus adding charity to convention.
The obligations of duty were extended to include
the various claims which had grown up in the last
hundred years. The dreams which the fathers
had dreamed were living problems to the sons, and
exacted the service of strong hands and willing
hearts. Further, they demanded united service ;
a communal idea was engendered which was of the
utmost value in linking the classes together and in
linking the home-keeping Englishman to his brother
across the seas. Class-selfishness there was still:
in a sense, it was keener than before because the
recognition and distinction of class-interests could
no longer be postponed ; but the mutual exclusive1!
ness of classes was never to be revived in its old
and uncompromising form. Human sensibilities
were touched to sympathies unperceived before.
In all this there was room for great literature
along many lines of expression, and not the least
interesting observations on the spirit of the age
will be found in the * Letters from a Citizen of the
World to his Friends in the East' (1762), commonly
known as The Citizen of the World, by Oliver
Goldsmith (1728-1774), the graceful author of
the domestic novel The Vicar of Wakefield and of
the comedies She stoops to Conquer and The Good-
natured Man. But, wherever the evidence be
sought, the conclusion is clear, that out of the era of
settlement which William and Mary inaugurated
there was developed a more thoughtful and a more*
earnest England, with most of its growing-pains